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WALTJRS: I knoio you don't have a crystal ball, but if you can 
look into the future, luhat do you think is going to happen in the Middle 
East ? What is your coicnsel for what might possibly happen in the 
Middle East ? 

RUSK: I think in the short run, ive're going to have difficidty because 
of the internal situation on both sides. In Israel they're having elections; 
the details of possible peace settlements , matters of partisan debate, 
highl'p^ tumulUious debate. It isn't easy for Israel to make peace and 
hold an election at the same time. Noiv an the Arab side, they have 
what is known as politics by assasination. There are governments 
in the Arab luorld who say that if they take particidar steps toward 
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peace that their leadership ivill simply be assassinated. So, you 
may have one of those difficult sihuitions that we've seen before, 
where your two sides may be too weak to be wise, from the point of 
view of inter‘}ial politics. Nozu, I hope this tvill not be the case. I'm 
encouraged to believe tlrnt the four principal members of the Internal ' 
Security Council, the so-called Big Four, will be able to ptit their 
heads together and come up zvith a useful sziggestion for both sides. 
Because they can help the tzvo sides to do things which otherwise the 
two sides zvozdd feel it very difficzdt to do ivithozit the prodding from the 
Big Fozir. y/ 
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WALTERS: You mentioned Russia very often in ouf conversation 
today, yoti've not mentioned China, Do you regard China as an 
enemy very close on our heels ? 

RUSK: Not really close on our heels. They're very strange people 
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not because they’re Orie)xtal but because they have a combination of 

ideology and isolationistic misunderstanding of the re^t of the 

world. We tried repeatedly , year after year, to get some sort of 
\ 

ccmversation started with them, in the talks in Warsaiv. We tried 
to exchange neivsmen, and scholars, and scientists and doctors and 
plant materials for the production of foodstuffs, and goodness knows 
they ought to be interested in that. Exchange of weather information, 
things of that sort. But they kept saying to us that there was nothing 
to discuss unless we were prepared to surrender Taiwan, that is, 
Formosa, ivith its 13 million or so people. Notv, that's not ours to 
surrender, we can’t do that. Here they are, isolated even within 
the Communist world, with the exception of Albania. Here they are 
at daggers point with the Soviet Unwn, and they've abused diplomatic 
representatives from, a number of other countries -- Britain, France 
and others. So, it's a very strange group of people to get along with. 

I would hope that when the next generation of leadership appears on 
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the scene, and it’s not going to be too long because after all, the 
years do pass, that there will be a more pragmatic approach to the 



problem^ of China by its otm leadership. And that they wotdd realize 
that the proper care and nourishment of 750 or 800 million people 

require them to put some of these ideological considerations to one 
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side in order to get the ivorld's ivork done. And that uMer those 
circumstances , some hope might be open for more reasonable relations 
with the rest of the ivorld, 
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WALTERS: In our attempts to have, effect some communication with 
China, \ we've not given them recognition in the United Nations. 

Woiddn't that be a step forivard? 

RUSK: Well, but you see, they're saying, "Nothing doing on that 
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unless you expel the Republic of China on Formosa, " Noto, the 
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Republic of China has been there as a charter member of the United 
Nations since 1945. They're one of the middle-sized powers in the 
United Nations, they have more people and more resotirces than many 
of the present members, A majority of the present membership of 
the UN is just not prepared to expel the Republic of China as a condition 
for bringing in repres&xtatives from Peking, Noto, maybe Peking loill 
change its view on that, I don't know; this is only spectdation, but 
I would even stcggest that if we were to offer tomorroto to recognize 
Peking without surreitdering Formosa, Peking tooidd turn it doion, 
WALTERS: What do you think at this point of the future of NATO ? 
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RUSK: ^NATO has suffered some of the dividends of success. The 
more successfid an alliance is in maintaining the peace, the less 

apparent its benefit. And the fact is that NATO has succeeded in 
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maintaining the security and the integrity of all its members for 20 
years. That's a formidable accomptishment . But it also means that 
people don't attach the same importance to NATO as they did 20 
years ago when there tvas an immediate threat on the horizon. So 
that it has some public relations problem, deriving from its very 
success. I tvoidd think that the commitments of NATO ivoidd continue 
into the future, it is sometimes said, incorrectly, that NATO has to 
be renegotiated or redone, at the end of this 20th year. That isn't 
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true. NATO continues into effect, automatically. Except that any 
member of NATO has the privilege, on one year's notice, of tvithdratving 
from NATO. I don't knoiv anyone luho is planning to ivithdraio from 

NATO and my guess is it will continue. 
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WALTERS: Do you think we're going to have in our lifetime, yours 
and mine, a secure peace ? 

RUSK: I think ive're moving in that direction steadily. I think the 
cause's of war are being reduced in variety. You don't have colonial ' 
wars any more. You don't have ivars for Lebensraum , in the Hitler 

sense. No government today, not even the Communist governments . 
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are putting foriuard a Lebensraum doctrine as a basis for moving on 



its neighbors. The causes of loar tend to be concentrated on minor 
ter itorial disputes betioeen immediate neighbors, or the great 
ideological confrontation between the free ivorld and the Communist 
world. My guess is that ten or twenty years from now the ideological 
factors will be less important. We in the West who start from the 
major premise of individualism, have been groping for better answers 
in the direction of social responsibility . In eastern Europe, where 
they start with the major premises of the collective, they have been 
groping for greater responsibility for the individual. My guess is 
that there will be a softening of the ideological conflict over the next 
decade or so. So in the long run I'm optimistic, even though in the 
short run we have some painful and dangerous problems immediately 
ahead of us, such as Vietnam. 

V/ALTERS: Mr. Secretary , how close do you think we are to actual 
peace in Vietnam ? 

RUSK: Very hard to say, but I would think we'll see a significant 
change in the situation within the year. ..I certainly hope so. 
WALTERS: Mr. Secretary, what would you say was your most 
important achievement as Secretary of State? 

RUSK: I think perhaps the most important thing that happened in 
the last 8 years, has, be^en a move away from the sense of total hostility 
across the board. Into a period of pragmatic exploration of the 



p ossibilities of fhiding points of agreement even ivith those loith 
luhom you have the most serious disagreement and dangerous 
disagreement . President Kennedy and Presideoit Johnson both tried 
to fM those points loith the Soviet Union. We tried with China but 
ivithout success,' But we've had the partial test ban treaty. We've 
had the space treaty. We've had the non-proliferation treaty and 
zue've had other agreements , the consular treaty that demonstrates 
that it is possible to take some small steps fonvard even tJwugh some 
of the great questions are unresolved. Noio, the reason this is 
important, Barbara, is that toe 've entered a new chapter in human 
affairs. These thousands of megatons create a whole new coitdition 
for the human race; unless we begin to think of ourselves as the 
human family, inhabiting this small planet as seen by astronauts 
when they were circling the moon. And look at those things in 
which we have a common interest then we have to xoait for lost. Now, 
no other President has had to think about that before President 
Eisenhoioer's second term. But we have to think about it now so 
all Americans ought to bear in miitd that total hostility is just passe; 
it's just too late in history to take a sharply ideological approach to 
every issue and .Sdy,^ "Under no circumstances will we trade with 
that felloio because we don't like him. Under no circumstances will 
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tv'M we make an agreement with that fellow hecause we can't trust 
him. " We've got to find those points large ami small where loe can 
make him advance totvards peace, take advantage of it. 

WALTERS: But do you think this is, in particular , your contribution ? 
You're very modestly crediting the President. Is it your contribution, 
the release from total hostility ? 
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RUSK: 7/ell, I think it was working closely with President Kennedy 
and President Johnson, I had some part in it. But I'm inclined to give 
the credit where the responsibility lies, and the President is the 
one who has to carry the burden of responsibility ; so just as he gets 
the blame for the things that go wrong, he ought to have the credit 
for the things that go right. 

WALTERS: Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for spending this time with 
us. hoish you clear sailing and a good and well deserved rest. 

RUSK: Thank you, Barbara; it's a great pleasure to be with you 
today. 






